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Catherine now had leisure to turn her attention to other
affairs than the miseries of war, and to think of matrimonial
projects and artistic concerns. Her palace of the Tuileries was
by this time nearly finished, and she delighted in laying out
its gardens and in arranging to adorn them with all sorts of
examples of the new art in earthenware pottery which had
been invented by the celebrated Palissy. She had a year or
two before rescued him from extreme poverty, as well as from
persecution as an ardent Protestant, and she now established
him as superintendent over these various works at the
Tuileries. At Chenonceaux also she was busy in laying out
new gardens on an elaborate plan, and here too she employed
Palissy to assist her; while in many other directions she in-
dulged those artistic tastes which she had inherited.

The marriage of her children also now occupied her atten-
tion. The peace between the two rival parties in France
enabled her to set on foot three matrimonial projects, all
intended to cement the reconciliation and make it permanent.
These were, the marriage of her son, Charles IX, now twc-nty,
to Elizabeth of Austria, the daughter of the tolerant Emperor
Maximilian II; that of her next son, Henry, Duke of Anjou,
to Elizabeth, Queen of England; and that of her daughter
Marguerite to Henry of Navarre, the son of the redoubtable
Protestant, Jeanne d'Albret. The first of these marriages, that
of Charles IX to Elizabeth of Austria, was soon carried out,
and they were married in November 1570. The negotiations
for the marriage of Elizabeth, Queen of England, to Cather-
ine's son Henry (or failing him, with his younger brother,
the Duke of Alengon), dragged on for years, and were even-
tually dropped. But the third marriage, that of the Princess
Marguerite to Henry of Navarre, was also carried out, and
took place two years after that of her brother Charles. Eliza-
beth of Austria, Catherine's new daughter-in-law, was virtu-
ous, wise, and had in every way a charming disposition;
having no taste for politics, she occupied her time almost en-
tirely in numerous charitable works, and was looked upon by